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pleasant to be able to take a sort of side glance at humanity,
even wben we are most in love with nature, and to feel that
we can join our fellow creatures again when the social feeling
returns upon us. Man was not made to live alone. Cowper,
though he clearly loved retirement and a garden, did not desire
to have the pleasure entirely to himself. " Grant me," he says,
" a friend in my retreat."

To whom to whisper solitude is sweet.

Cowper lived and died a bachelor. In the case of a married
man and a father, garden delights are doubled by the presence
of the family and friends, if wife and children happen to be
what they should be, and the friends are genuine and genial.

All true poets delight in gardens. The truest that ever lived
spent his latter days at New Place in Stratford-upon-Avon. He
had a spacious and beautiful garden. Charles Knight tells us that
" the Avon washed its banks; and within its enclosures it had
its sunny terraces and green lawns, its pleached alleys and
honeysuckle bowers/' In this garden Shakspeare planted with
his own hands his celebrated Mulberry tree. It was a noble
specimen of the black Mulberry introduced into England in
1548.*"" In 1605, James I. issued a Royal edict recommending
the cultivation of silkworms and offering packets of mulberry
seeds to those amongst his subjects who were willing to sow
them. Shakspeare's tree was planted in 1609. Mr. London
observes that the black Mulberry has been known from the
earliest records of antiquity and that it is twice mentioned in the
Bible : namely, in the second Book of Samuel and in the Psalms.
When New Place was in the possession of Sir Hough Clopton,
who was proud of its interesting association with the history
of our great poet, not only were Garrick and Macklin most
hospitably entertained under the Mulberry tree, but all
strangers on a proper application were admitted to a sight
of it. But when Sir Hough Clopton was succeeded by the
Eeverend Francis Gastrell, that gentleman,, to save Hmself

'* Ovid, in his story of Pyramus and Thisbe, tells us that the black
Mulberry was originally white. The two lovers killed theinselves under a
white Mulberry tree and the blood penetrating to the roots of the tree mixed
with the sap and gave it$ color to the fruit,